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WHAT’S NEW 


Act ensures 
equal access 


Just getting through a door- 
way can be a challenge for people 
with disabilities. But the national 
Americans with Disabilities Act is 
designed to grant equal opportu- 
nity and access to mainstream 
America. Keith Norstegaard 
(foreground) triggers a door- 
opening device in front of the 
Transportation Building, with Jim 
Archambault, building services 
manager, checking its operation. 

See story, Page 5 


Experts realize 
21st century 


Federal, state and local trans- 
portation officials, planners, 
industry experts and futurists 
will gather this month to visual- 
ize Oregon’s 21st century trans- 
portation system. 

The first Oregon Transporta- 
tion Symposium, at Portland’s 
Masonic Temple Sept. 18, is 
designed to explore transporta- 
tion opportunities for Oregon, 
discuss transportation issues, 
explore future transportation pro- 
grams at the national, state and 
local levels, and discuss how 
ODOT’s new Oregon Transporta- 
tion Plan will shape the state’s 
future transportation system. 

The Transportation Sympo- 
sium is being organized by the 
ODOT Transportation Develop- 
ment Branch’s Policy and Strate- 
gic Planning Section. Co-sponsors 
include the Transportation ‘93 
Committee and the Oregon Tran- 
sit Association. 

Gov. Barbara Roberts has 
been invited to open the sympo- 
sium. Mike Hollern, Oregon 
Transportation Commission 
chairman, will lead the sympo- 
sium, and Congressman Norman 
Mineta of San Jose, Calif., is 
expected to deliver the luncheon 
keynote address. As chairman of 
the U.S. House Public Works’ 
transportation subcommittee, 
Mineta directed the drafting of 
the latest federal transportation 
bill, the Intermodal Surface Trans- 
portation Efficiency Act. 
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Drug-sniffing dogs check rigs 


Drug-sniffing dogs crawl over 
18-wheelers. Trucker drivers are sur- 
veyed to prevent honey bee disease. 
All that at Oregon ports of entry. 

Both the drug-sniffing dogs and 
the apiary truck tracking are exam- 
ples of how weighmasters are cooper- 
ating with other Oregon state agen- 
cies to better perform their jobs, 
according to Doug Gyllenskog, chief 
weighmaster. That’s in addition to 
their regular duties of protecting 
motorists and preventing damage to 
Oregon’s highways and bridges by 
regulating truck size and weight lim- 
its and enforcing safety requirements. 

In spot inspections and suspected 
problem areas, Oregon State Police 
officers walk their dogs around rigs, 
sniffing for illegal drugs. The search- 
es, done with truck drivers’ permis- 
sion—unless contraband is visible— 
are performed primarily at the Med- 
ford and Ontario ports of entry, Gyl- 
lenskog said. 

Edwin Carson, a weighmaster 
with the Ashland weigh station, 
recalls working at the Medford port 
of entry when one of the Oregon State 
Police drug-sniffing dogs detected 
narcotics. The dog “became nervous 
and agitated,” he said, while checking 
the vehicle’s external door handle. 
Troopers removed the door handle 
but found no drugs, and suspected 
someone who had used drugs had 
touched the handle, leaving a residual 
scent. 

Lt. Bill Johnson, with the Oregon 
State Police Traffic Safety Section, 
said that, while the program began 
with the primary intent of preventing 
interstate transport of illegal drugs by 
commercial vehicles, troopers have 
not seized large drug shipments. Per- 
sonal-use supplies have been found, 
however, he said. 

See HONEY BEES, Page 5 


Oregon’s prolonged drought is 
showing its ugly face on some stretches 
of Oregon roads and in roadside rest 
areas. 

The state is facing the worst 
drought in its history this summer. The 
last six years have been extremely dry, 
but 1992 has been far worse, according 
to the U.S. Soil Conservation Service. 

Highway district managers have 
been asked to set landscape watering 
priorities, according to Wayne Cobine, 
Office of Operations manager. “Some 
communities are short of water. They 
have set in place rules to regulate water 
use. We will comply with those rules 
wherever possible,” he said. 

Some cities have requested high- 
way landscaping crews to continue 
watering, even though water is in short 
supply. 

“Many communities rely heavily on 
tourism and expect us to maintain an 
attractive gateway to their cities,” 
Cobine said. “We also have a large 
investment in landscaping that we do 
not want to lose needlessly. But we will 
be sensitive to public perception that we 


State Police Senior Trooper Paul Gehrman and his drug-sniffing dog “Katie” 
inspect a truck at a weigh station near Burns Junction. In the background are 
weighmasters Roxanne Graves and Vic Graham. 


are not practicing water conservation 
during a period of shortage.” 

Districts are reducing landscaping 
irrigation as part of a water curtailment 
plan being developed by ODOT. The 
plan is the result of an order by the Ore- 
gon Water Resources Commission to all 
state agencies to form strategies to cut 
water usage. 

“Oregon is in a total water short- 
age,” Cobine said. “We need to reduce 
our landscape irrigation to the essen- 
tials. We'll keep shrubs and trees from 
dying if we can, but the lawns will prob- 
ably go brown.” 

District landscape crews are pursu- 
ing creative water conservation tactics— 
ranging from altering irrigation times to 
a total ban on irrigation, including 
shrubbery. 

The Portland metropolitan region, 
dependent on the depleted Bull Run 
reservoirs, is the hardest hit area in the 
state, particularly as water demand 
soared with August’s 100-degree after- 
noons. 

The water shortage has hit the 
Beaverton-based District 2A hardest, 


Landscaping parched, browning 


‘Oregon is in a total 
water shortage....We'll 
keep shrubs and trees 
from dying if we can, 
but the lawns will 
probably go brown.’ 
--Wayne Cobine 


where highway crews have stopped 
watering landscaping, including shrub- 
bery. “We lost our Bull Run water sup- 
ply some time ago,” said Jim Steele of 
the district office. “We'll probably lose 
some shrubs.” Crews have continued 
watering the West Linn rest area to 
maintain recently repaired lawns. “But 
if the county or city of West Linn says 
shut it (irrigation water) off, we'll shut it 
off,” Steele said. 

District 2B, Clackamas, also is 
parched and left lacking adequate 
water supplies. 

See WATER, Page 4 
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Trusting others integral to team roles 


By DON FORBES 
ODOT Director 

In my travels, I’ve talked with ODOT 
employees who have brought to life the idea of 
shared leadership—by working as empowered 
work teams and having supervisors move 
beyond the dictatorial management style. In 
areas of our department, I’ve seen team deci- 
sion-making working bet- 
ter and more quickly 
than I had ever expect- 
ed, and the people 
involved are able to 
feed their ideas into 
their work. 

Because they’re 
being heard, those work 
crews are coming to 
work in higher spir- 
its. One comment 
pretty well 
expressed this new 
satisfaction: “Now 
we get to use our 
brains.” 

But I know there 
are areas where people 
are struggling with the 
idea of shared leadership. Typical of the reac- 
tions from work teams having difficulty is that 
“life was easier when the supervisor gave 
orders.” Supervisors made the decisions; crews 
followed orders. Others are having difficulty 
because they’ve come to realize that most good 
decisions require gathering facts, not just oper- 
ating on opinions. 


FORBES 


Still others are discouraged because, while 
they believe in the possibilities of team manage- 
ment, supervisors in particular are unsure of 
their new role and the benefits of changing. 

Here are some ideas for a more successful 
transition. 

Shared leadership, or operating as a team, 
is a tool to help'the manager be more effective. 
But to gain the benefit, managers must go from 


Along with the additional team responsibilities 
must come the authority to make the 
appropriate changes. It just makes sense. This 


process can’t be done halfway. 


being “bosses” to facilitators—even coaches. 
They guide, support and direct the team, but 
rarely control it. They no longer make all the 
decisions. Like the leadership role itself, the 
success of the team is shared. 

Simply stated, the key to the transition is 
building trust in team members. It means let- 
ting them make decisions based on their knowl- 
edge of the work. Gains come from giving 
teams real authority to think and act. Along 
with the additional team responsibilities must 
come the authority to make the appropriate 
changes. It just makes sense. This process can’t 
be done halfway. 

As we've talked about team management in 
the past few years, the focus has been on self- 
directed work teams. We haven't devoted much 
of our attention to the supervisors who oversee 
these teams. Other organizations have real- 


ized—many times too late—that they should 
have spent more time helping supervisors 
understand their new roles. Supervisors need 
that attention, and we're beginning to satisfy 
that need. Our Human Resources/Organiza- 
tional Development Branch is now working 
with regions to help train managers in their 
new roles. 

Establishing work teams is necessary for 
us to remain competi- 
tive in our work. It’s 
also one of the keys to 
the ODOT reorganiza- 
tion you've all heard 
so much about in the 
past few months. With 
fewer levels of man- 
agement, we will be reducing the number of 
managers within our organization through 
promotions, retirements, and in some situa- 
tions, reassignment to other, non-supervisory 
duties. 

Along with that shift comes an increased 
span of control, with each manager supervising 
an average of nine employees. That shift 
demands team management—an empower- 
ment of each team member to contribute ideas 
and become part of the solutions to the prob- 
lems each work crew confronts. 

Of course, the transition to team manage- 
ment will happen with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. In some areas, it may not work. But ulti- 
mately, it means that on Sunday evening more 
of us will look forward to coming to work. 
After all, challenge, growth and being heard is 
what makes it all worthwhile. 


zum Letters 


Overheated and wary 


Michael Gardner, 
District 2B Manager, Clackamas: 

I appreciate the helpful services one 
of your employees, Dick Nelson, ren- 
dered me when my car heated up to the 
point where it couldn’t be driven. On a 
day when the temperature was in the 
90s, I pulled onto the shoulder of Inter- 
state 205 and stopped. 

Dick, evidently seeing the hood up 
on my car, stopped and asked if he 
could be of assistance. I was grateful 
when he called a tow truck and allowed 
me to call my daughter on his cellular 
phone so that she could arrange to have 
a mechanic immediately bring my car in 
for repairs. Dick also effectively inter- 
vened with a man who approached 
Dick’s state vehicle and offered me 
unsolicited services, which made me 
feel very uncomfortable and vulnerable. 

Thanks for Dick Nelson’s assistance 
in this difficult situation. 

VIRGINIA SYMONDS 
Children’s Services Division, Portland 


Opinions & letters 


Letters and guest columns that 
address issues relevant to ODOT 
will be considered for publication in 
Via. All letters are subject to editing 
for space restrictions and must carry 


an address and telephone number 
for verification. Guest columns are 
published only through arrange- 
ment with the editor. Send letters 
and opinion articles to: Via Manag- 
ing Editor, 519 Transportation 
Building, Salem, OR 97310. 


Aced her report 


Carol Mitchell. 

ODOT Public Affairs, 
Community and Governmental 
Relations, Salem: 

Thank you very, very much for 
helping me with my report on Oregon. I 
learned so much on Oregon. I would 
like to visit it. On my report, I got an 
“A-plus.” You have given me so much 
information I really appreciate it. If I 
have a chance to visit, 1 would see you 
first. Thank you again. 

ERICA LOWRY 
South Jordan, Utah 


Intrastate resolution 


Jane Hardy Cease, 
Driver and Motor Vehicle Services 
Manager, Salem: 

One of your agency’s employees, 
Connie Gibson, offered her help in 
solving a recent situation that 
involved Oregon’s and Kansas’ state 
motor vehicle agencies. We gave one 
of our automobiles to our son and his 
family in Kansas. But processing the 
signed Oregon title to and through 
Kansas became involved in rules, 
interpretation, technicalities and 
bureaucracy. 

That’s when Connie entered the 
picture. In a matter of hours, she 
resolved the situation between the two 
states effectively and professionally— 
partly on her own time. 

Connie listened to our problem, 
asked questions with sincerity and with 
understanding, determined that there 
must be an interpretation or technical 
problem between the two states, and 
said she could resolve the situation. She 
did that most eloquently. 


How fortunate Oregon’s citizens 
and DMV are to have such a dedicat- 
ed and caring employee. I spent 42 
and a half years with the Department 
of Transportation, with most of that 
time in supervisory and management 
positions. I worked with and knew 
many of your employees— including 
Dave Moomaw, Vinita Howard and 
others—and am pleased to note that 
you are continuing in the positive 
mode. 

ROBERT KUENZLI 
Salem 


‘Very special group’ 


Ray Cranston, 
District 6 Operations Manager, 
Roseburg: 

I want to thank a very special 
group of men on your District 6 Bridge 
Crew. They stopped to help us this 
summer as we were on our way to 
Phoenix, Ariz., when we had car trouble 
near Canyonville. 

One of the young men was famil- 
iar with the type vehicle we were dri- 
ving. Together, the crew located the 
problem, and it wasn’t any time until 
they had it fixed. We were soon on our 
way, but we’ll never forget the kind- 
ness of Tony Miller, Bill Brimhall, 
Monty James and Denny Gregory. You 
have our everlasting thanks and appre- 
ciation. 

ALFRED AND MADELINE ANDERSON 

Portland 
(Brimhall is the District 6 Bridge Team 
supervisor, while Miller, James and Gregory 
are highway maintenance specialists on that 
crew.—Editor) 


Helping fire fighters 


John Hicks, 
Highway District 11 Manager, 
Klamath Falls: 

We wish to thank you for assisting 
in managing the traffic flow on U.S. 97 
during the Modoc Fire. 

Because of the threat of rolling 
debris and the need for fire fighting 


vehicles to get access to the fire, we had 
a complex logistics problem that 
required the Incident Management 
Team and the Oregon Department of 
Transportation to coordinate and make 
timely decisions. To close that major 
transportation route would have 
impacted many people, and your coop- 
eration allowed us to minimize traffic 
disruption. 

Of special note is the commend- 
able assistance of Lyle Howell, your 
Klamath Falls area maintenance man- 
ager, who carried out the field opera- 
tions necessary to protect the public 
and allow us access to suppress the 
fire. While we hope this sort of action is 
not required again, it’s good to know 
that we can count on your professional 
help in the event of another fire emer- 
gency. 

BOB CASTANEDA 

Winema National Forest Supervisor 

DAVE BACON 

Incident Commander 
California /Oregon 

Incident Management Team 
Klamath Falls 
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Nagel heads 
to Japan 
on exchange 


Shortly after sunrise Sept. 28, Scott 
Nagel—along with his wife Joyce and 
three children, ages 9, 7 and 4—will fly 
over the Pacific 
Ocean for a year- 
long exchange with 
the Toyama prefec- 
tural government. 

As Oregon’s rep- 
resentative, Nagel 
will leave his job as 
ODOT’s consultant 
liaison coordinator 
to explore Japan’s 
system of govern- 
ment. While Scott 
and his family are in 
the Far East, a Japanese representative 
will work at Oregon state agencies. 

Although Nagel and his family 
have studied Japanese since last fall, 
during the first six weeks of the 
exchange he will undergo intensive lan- 
guage study, then will continue with 
formal language training once a week 
through the spring. While admitting his 
Japanese needs work, Nagel already is 
fluent in German, Greek and English. 

This year’s governmental exchange 
program marks the first time Oregon’s 
representative will be accompanied by 
his family. While Scott’s salary will con- 
tinue to be paid by the state of Oregon, 
he anticipates the relatively weaker 
American dollar to keep his family’s 
lifestyle modest. Their two daughters 
will attend second grade in a Toyama 
public school, while his wife, a home- 
maker, will care for 4-year-old son at 
their 550-square-foot apartment. 

Nagel’s exposure to Toyama’s gov- 
ernment will include its roads and per- 
sonnel divisions, urban planning, and 
its regional and prefectural public 
works offices. “What I learn in any 
given area is going to be limited,” Nagel 
said. “But the contacts and relationships 
I make will open the door for improved 
communications—and that should bene- 
fit the state of Oregon.” 

This spring, Nagel spent a month 
with Toyama’s current exchange 
employee, Naoji Kawanishi. Represent- 
ing Oregon in Toyama, Japan, this year 
is Susan Hughes of the Children’s Ser- 
vice Division, La Grande. Toyama is 
located near the middle of Japan's main 
island, Honshu, along the Japan Sea. It 
is about 1/58th the size of Oregon with 
a 1.1 million population, compared with 
Oregon’s 2.8 million population. 


DMV can cut 
junk mail flow 
by 75 percent 


Junk mail. It’s annoying at home 
and at the office. It clutters your mailbox 
and fills your recycling bins. 

If you want to reduce the amount of 
junk mail that consumes your mailbox 
interior, you have two choices. 

ODOT’s Driver and Motor Vehicle 
Services Branch will delete your name 
and address from the lists it provides 
direct-mail advertisers. To do that, ask a 
DMV customer service representative for 
the DMV form “Request to Withhold 
Name/Address from DMV Records Used 
for Direct Mail Advertising.” DMV then 
will remove your name and address from 
the lists it sells to direct-mail companies. 

To further reduce the amount of 
unwanted mail, write: Mail Preference 
Service, Direct Marketing Assoc., P.O. 
Box 3861, New York, N.Y. 10163-3861. 
State that you don’t want your name 
sold to mailing list companies. DMV 
estimates the two tips could eliminate 
up to 75 percent of the junk mail you 
currently receive at home and work. 


Nagel 


Engineering Specialist Bob Franklin (left) and Ronna Olague, project inspec- 
tor, calculate the rate of travel of the hot in-place recycle train on Oregon 99E 


south of Tangent. 


Paving on the spot 


First it was newspapers, then 
bottles. Now ODOT’s highway 
crews are testing yet another addi- 
tion to the state’s highway pavement 
recycling effort. 

Called hot in-place recycling, 
the process is a variation of a cold in- 
place pavement recycling process 
ODOT has used since 1985. The 
process uses a long train of machin- 
ery, which heats a road surface with 
infrared heaters, grinds it, mixes that 
with a bonding agent and reapplies 
it to the roadway. The new surface 
then is compacted with a rolling 
machine. 

“There are several advantages to 
the hot in-place process,” said Tony 
George, roadway materials engineer. 
“It’s faster, more efficient and lets 
traffic use the roadway more quickly 
than does the cold in-place process. 
We also can lay a denser layer of 
pavement, and that means the pave- 
ment will be more resistant to crack- 
ing.” 

Paving crews can resurface six 
miles of highway a day with the hot 
in-place process, compared with two 
to three miles a day using’ the cold 
in-place process, George said. Traffic 
can be routed back onto a roadway 
in a matter of hours after the new 
process is used. With cold in-place 


The summer construction season is 
well under way, and the reconstruction 
of Salem’s Market Street interchange on 
Interstate 5 is starting to take shape. 

The $47.5 million project initially 
involves the city of Salem’s replacement 
of water lines at the Center Street and D 
Street overpasses. That will be followed 
by the city’s widening of Hawthorne 
from Center Street to the current free- 
Way entrance. 

The first part of ODOT’s freeway 
widening project, which began in 
August and continues through March 
1993, will affect streets crossing and 
alongside the freeway from Sunnyview 
to D Street. The contract calls for the 
removal and replacement of two bridges 
over the freeway. The bridge at Center 
Street will be replaced first, followed by 
the replacement of the D Street bridge. 

The project’s first phase involves 
moving Hawthorne Street approximate- 


resurfacing, the roadway has to be 
rerouted or controlled with pilot cars 
for a full day. 

“One of the big differences is 
the time it takes the material to 
cure,” said George. “The cold in- 
place process uses a mix of recycled 
material and a water-based bonding 
agent. It can take up to two weeks 
for the mixture to cure, or for the 
water to evaporate. Then it has to be 
rerolled. 

“Because the new process lays 
down hot material, it can be mixed 
with a different kind of bonding 
agent, which allows it to cure within 
hours. Because traffic can be routed 
over the new surface more quickly, 
its saves taxpayer money.” 

Hot in-place recycling was used 
experimentally several years ago, 
George said, but was discontinued 
because of pollution concerns. “The 
old hot in-place process sent up a 
tremendous amount of smoke when 
the old surface was heated. “The 
new equipment has burners that 
eliminate the smoke and pollution 
problem,” he said. 

The new process has been used 
on two resurfacing projects this sum- 
mer, one on Interstate 5 near Grants 
Pass and the other on Oregon 99W 
south of Corvallis. 


ly 700 feet west of its current location to 
make room for a new Market Steet free- 
way interchange. At the same time, 
Market Street will be widened from its 
current five lanes, to six lanes and, in 
some areas, eight lanes, from the free- 


Workshop to 


Developing statewide air service 
opportunities that will “help people to 
get there from here” was the goal of the 
nearly 50 people who attended Ore- 
gon’s first Air Service Workshop held 
recently in Redmond. 

Wanda Kennedy, ODOT’s interim 
aviation programs manager, who orga- 
nized the workshop, said the gathering 
was so successful that delegates asked 
for an expanded air service workshop to 
be held in 1993. 

Attending the conference were 
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Jim Huddelston, paving quality 
coordinator (foreground), and Ken 
Stoneman, Region 2 construction 
engineer, examine asphalt material. 


“We are using these two pro- 
jects to see how well the process 
works—does it rejuvenate the mix 
like we want it to, does the mixture 
rot, can we do it in a cost-effect man- 
ner,” George said. “If it works, it will 
be especially useful in the 
Willamette Valley. Cold in-place 
recycling works well where there is a 
lot of hot weather. We don’t normal- 
ly see that kind of weather for long 
stretches in the Willamette Valley.” 

George said that if the quality of 
the pavement holds up under traffic, 
more highways will be resurfaced 
using hot in-place recycling. 


Freeway widened through Salem 


way to 32nd Place. Fisher Road will be 
converted to a cul-de-sac with no access 
to Market Street. 

Future phases call for widening I-5 
through Salem to three lanes in each 
direction. 


repeat in ‘93 


regional and commuter airline execu- 
tives, air service consultants, Oregon 
airport managers, port directors, advi- 
sory committee members, plus local, 
state and federal officials. Each was 
there to learn what the others needed 
and could offer in order to help expand 
air service opportunities statewide, 
Kennedy said. 

The one-day session attracted peo- 
ple from throughout the West Coast and 
from as far away as Farmington, N.M., 
Ottawa, Canada and Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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David Dowrie, systems technology manager for the Information Systems Branch, works at a computer terminal with 
computer operator Janet Shryock (file photo). 


Highest performance on-line 


ODOT’S computer data center 
received high marks in a comparison 
of similar-size centers in the country. 

The consulting firm Real Deci- 
sions Corp. of Connecticut, at the 
prompting of the Governor’s Task 
Force on State Government, analyzed 
three state-run data centers—at the 
Human Resources, Executive and 
Transportation departments—to 
determine whether consolidating or 
privatizing them would make them 
more efficient or effective, according 
to Dave Dowrie, manager of systems 
technology for the Information Sys- 
tems Branch. 

The analysis examined how the 
three centers operate. The ISB com- 
puter data center employs approxi- 
mately 25 people and has a biennial 
operating budget of approximately 
$9 million for operations and capital 
costs. 

Dowrie said the governor’s task 
force could not precisely determine 
whether consolidation or privatiza- 
tion of the three computer centers 
would make them more efficient or 


economical, because it lacked suffi- 
cient information. The task force 
secured the consultant’s services for 
a more impartial view of the centers’ 
operations, he said. 

The three centers’ operating 
costs were substantially below the 
comparison group, which included 
American Express, Boeing, Blue 
Cross, Chase Manhattan Bank and 
governments such as Los Angeles 
County and the states of California, 
Washington, Massachusetts and Col- 
orado. The consultant’s analysis also 
confirmed that the centers would not 
save money or achieve gains in effi- 
ciencies if they were consolidated or 
privatized. 

With the help of standard mod- 
els, the consultant compared ODOT’s 
computer services to other data cen- 
ters in the control group for a compa- 
rable set of computer services. The 
results showed ODOT’s computer 
center had a good cost-efficiency rat- 
ing for a center of ODOT’s size— 
more than 30 percent better than the 
average of the control group. 


In absolute dollars, the data cen- 
ters cost 50 percent less to operate 
than the average of the control 
group. In a measure of effectiveness, 
they provide average response time 
service at a cost of 50 percent of the 
average budget of the control group 
centers. 

The consultant recommended 
re-evaluating the center’s price struc- 
ture to simplify the rate schedule. 


Craig Holt, Information Services 


interim manager, said the branch’s 
restructuring efforts identified that 


need, and the price structure is being 


simplified. Holt also said that ISB’s 
restructuring eliminated one layer of 
management, and instead relies on 
the lead worker approach. That 


move broadened supervisors’ span 


of control, or the number of people a 
manager directly supervises, from an 
average ratio of 1-to-4 to 1-to-10. 

If the consultants were to review 
the data center now, after the restruc- 
ture, the management area would be 
much more efficient than the indus- 
try’s norm, Dowrie said. 


Water shortage hits state in spots 


(Continued from Page 1) 

All the municipal water systems in 
District 2B—Multnomah and Clackamas 
counties, and the cities of Portland and 
Oregon City—asked crews to shut 
down their irrigation systems in late 
June, according to Les Hubble. 

“The lawns have gone dor- 
mant...we won't lose them, but we prob- 
ably will lose some of the young shrubs 
and trees that haven’t been in the 
ground long enough to establish good 
root systems,” he said. “Some of the 
landscaping on I-205 and I-5 may be in 
big trouble.” 

By contrast, the Astoria-based Dis- 
trict 1 on the North Oregon coast has 
been spared by water shortages. But 
district personnel have shifted to 
watering landscaping in the late-night 
and early-morning hours to reduce 
evaporation. 

Multnomah Falls remains the 
biggest landscaping responsibility for 
District 2C, and Gary Kennen, district 
manager, said separate wells have 
allowed watering to stay on a normal 
watering schedule. 

At District 3, where Salem has not 


officially declared a water shortage, 
John Hafner reports maintenance crews 
are cutting back on watering, and reset 
their automatic timers to reduce irriga- 
tion time, he said. Some of the district’s 
landscaped areas have their own wells, 
however watering has stopped in areas 
not on automatic timers. 

The Corvallis-based District 4 
hasn't felt the heat of the water shortage 
yet, according to Jeff Royer. The same is 
true for District 5, Springfield, where 
independent wells supply landscaping 
crews’ irrigation needs, said Vickie 
Spencer of that district’s office. But, 
because the water table has dropped, 
the watering schedule has been halved 
from its regular evening watering. 

District 6, Roseburg, has voluntari- 
ly reduced its landscape water con- 
sumption by 50 percent, said District 
Landscape Supervisor Phil Moore, even 
though most of the district’s landscaped 
areas have independent water sources. 
“We haven’t had restrictions placed on 
us yet, but we probably will if we don’t 
get a change in the weather.” 

Landscaped areas within District 7, 
Coos Bay, on the southern Oregon coast 


are minimal and aren’t affected by the 
drought. But to the east, District 8 Man- 
ager Mike Anhorn, Medford, said most 
of the lawns in Ashland and Medford 
are quickly browning, as watering has 
been cut to less than once a week. “The 
shrubs and trees are pretty well estab- 
lished, so we’re not worried about los- 
ing them." 

Bob Boyet of the District 9 landscap- 
ing crew, The Dalles, said the city of The 
Dalles has restricted landscape watering 
to night and early-morning hours. 

District 10 rest areas along U.S. 97 
and Oregon 20 have their own wells, 
and the impact of the drought has been 
minimal, according to Dave Neys of 
that district’s office. At District 11, Kla- 
math Falls, the top priority is the Mid- 
land Information Center, a gateway to 
Oregon on U.S. 97. “We're still trying to 
keep it maintained,” said Rachael 
Thurston, assistant district manager. 
Access to the main irrigation canal was 
cut off in early summer, so areas that 
previously relied on that source for 
water have gone dormant. 

Eastern Oregon districts seem to be 
least affected by the drought. Bob Lee, 


One-stop 
shopping? 
— you bet 


One-stop shopping at ODOT? 

The Support Services Branch, cre- 
ated through the department’s restruc- 
turing, will offer employees a single 
source for administrative services, sup- 
plies and equipment, according to its 
manager, Tom Luther. 

“We will be offering one-stop 
shopping,” Luther said. “If customers 
need our services, we'll provide them.” 

Support Ser- 
vices combines the 
purchasing, sup- 
ply, equipment 
operations and 
administrative 
service functions 
for ODOT into one 
location. Support 
Services’ responsi- 
bilities will in- 
clude management 
of the depart- 
ment’s equipment 
fleet, commodity 
and services purchasing, sign construc- 
tion, warehousing, product disposal 
and business services—the latter three 
formerly known as records manage- 
ment, reprographics and mail services. 
The development of a centralized facili- 
ties and property management func- 
tion is pending. 

Luther said Support Services has 
three main functions, including: 

¢ Purchasing, assigning and dis- 
posing of vehicles and equipment for 
the department; 

e Maintaining the fleet through 
Support Services’ repair shops in 
Salem, Bend and La Grande, and 
through its field mechanics; 

e Sign construction, commodity 
and service purchasing, warehousing 
and distribution of products, ranging 
from fleet repair parts to license plates. 

The branch’s strength will be its 
experienced staff and a strong dedica- 
tion to customer service. 

“Purchasing a piece of equip- 
ment, ordering supplies or supplying 
a much-needed service, such as 
records management, is not normally 
a daily occurrence in most ODOT 
units,” he said. “But it is for us. And 
like everything else, the more you do 
something, the better you get at it. 
We have the expertise to help cus- 
tomers get whatever they need to do 
their job.” 
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Oregon’s drought, now in its sixth 
year, is browning landscaping, as well 
as increasing fire danger. 


District 12 landscape supervisor, 
Pendleton, said the city of Pendleton 
asked all government agencies to 
reduce their use of water. “We've 
responded to that by reprogramming 
our automatic irrigation systems to 
water for shorter periods of time, and 
have shifted our watering times to 5-10 
p-m.,” Lee said. 

Tom Schuft, District 13 manager, La 
Grande, said water restrictions haven't 
become an issue, but the district has a 
water-rationing strategy if it becomes 
necessary, with rest areas getting top 
priority. District 14, Ontario, has been 
spared any water shortage, because its 
landscaping is fed by ODOT-owned 
wells, according to district landscape 
supervisor Jan Jones. 


Act to accommodate disabled 


Modifying public facilities and 
business practices to fully accommo- 
date disabled people will take years— 
and a minimum of $2 million for 
ODOT’s facilities alone, said Bill Hay- 
den, Civil Rights. 

The federally mandated Ameri- 
cans with Disabilities Act says that dis- 
abled people are entitled to equal 
opportunity and access to mainstream 
America by requiring access to employ- 
ment, public accommodations, com- 
mercial facilities, state and local gov- 
ernment services, transportation and 
telecommunications. 

At the Department of Transporta- 
tion, compliance with the ADA will 
spur a flurry of activity during the next 
six months, Hayden said. The first floor 
of the Transportation Building alone 
has attracted considerable attention of a 
task force Hayden chairs. Because that 
floor gets heavy of public use, every- 
thing—from its disabled parking, 
entranceway ramps and handrails, to 
its rest rooms and information window 
—must be brought into ADA compli- 
ance, he said. 

Also, Hayden noted the Region 1 
and 3 buildings, rest areas and select 
Driver and Motor Vehicles Services 
offices will require modification. Bring- 
ing those facilities into compliance will 
be handled by region safety officers 
and Michael Ward, DMV facilities 
manager. 

The act also provides for “reason- 
able accommodation,” or the modifi- 
cation or adjustment to a job or work 
environment that enables a qualified 
applicant or employee with a disabili- 
ty to perform essential job functions. 
This also extends to adjustments to 
assure that a qualified individual with 
a disability has rights and privileges 
in employment equal to those of dis- 
abled employees. The ADA requires 
reasonable accommodation unless it 
causes the agency “undue hardship,” 
or significant difficulty or expenses, 
considering an agency’s type of opera- 
tion or the financial resources of the 
agency, Hayden said. 


Keith Norstegaard, an engineering specialist 1, reaches for the door handle of the 
State Highway Engineer’s Office—a challenge because of his partial paralysis. 
Physical obstacles to disabled people who use state facilities are being modified to 
comply with the American Disabilities Act. 


ADA to allow communication access 


The department will need to better 
communicate with its disabled cus- 
tomers, clients and contractors under 
provisions of the federal Americans 
with Disabilities Act. 

“The ADA is pretty straightfor- 
ward,” said Gene Organ, executive 
director of the Oregon Disabilities Com- 
mission. “Whatever information you 
provide to the public must be accessible 
to everyone, including those with dis- 
abilities.” 


ISB now handles 
phone hookups 


All telephone service orders 
will be transferred to the Informa- 
tion Services Branch, beginning 
Sept. 1, effectively providing ODOT 
customers with one-stop shopping 
for their computer, fax, teleconfer- 
encing, cellular phones and phone 
systems. 

David Dowrie, ISB’s systems 
technology manager, said the trans- 
fer of phone system planning and 
procuring responsibilities from 
General Telephone and Electric is 
“a profound statewide change 
because it affects every ODOT office 
statewide.” Those responsibilities 
previously were handled by DMV 
Business Services and ODOT 
Administrative Services. 

Call Vance Snook, telecommu- 
nications specialist, 378-4245, for 
more information. 


“We're in the beginning stages of 
implementation,” he said. “The people 
involved in implementing this act aren’t 
yet accustomed to thinking about all the 
ways in which the state communicates 
to its citizens. Oregon isn’t alone; this 
same process is going on nationwide.” 

ODOT employees have a history of 
expanding accessibility to disabled cus- 
tomers, Organ said. “We have for some 
time contracted with ODOT to provide 
technical assistance and sign language 
interpreters for deaf and hard of hearing 
citizens,” he said. The Driver and Motor 
Vehicle Services Branch even has looked 
into producing a videotape that would 
explain, in sign language, the basic 
process of obtaining a license.” 

Deciding how best to make infor- 
mation easily accessible will be chal- 
lenging. 

Bill Hayden, ODOT Civil Rights, is 
coordinating a task force that’s responsi- 
ble for implementing the ADA within 
the department. Organ and Hayden 
recently discussed, for example, 
whether the lodging information at 
ODOT’s travel information centers at 
rest areas should be made available in 
Braille. They figured not, considering a 
blind person visiting a rest area likely 
would be traveling with a seeing person 
who could read that information for 
them. 

While blind people might not nor- 
mally need a copy of the driver’s manu- 
al, they might need information on 
pedestrian rules contained in the manu- 
al, or they might need an identification 
card or vehicle license. In those cases, 
DMV would need to make that informa- 
tion available in a format that’s accessi- 
ble to a blind person. 


There are 200 recognized disabili- 
ties, ranging from hearing disabilities to 
loss of mobility to learning disabilities, 
Organ said. “We are going to have to 
learn how to open our lines of commu- 
nication to persons with disabilities,” he 
said. “I don’t know how we're going to 
do it yet, but I do know that we will 
have to make a good-faith effort.” 
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Land use: A 
21st century 
essential 


Good land-use policies and prac- 
tices must precede the state’s rapidly 
growing population to assure an accept- 
able level of transportation service in 
Oregon over the next 20 years, according 
to ODOT strategic planners. 

With this shared desire, ODOT and 
the Department of Land Conservation 
and Development are working together 
to better coordinate land-use planning 
and transportation planning to ensure 
that both land-use and transportation 
are compatible and meet the overall 
goal of creating livable communities. 

Coordinated planning essentially 
began with the Oregon Legislature’s 
passage of Senate Bill 100 in 1973, 
which established the basic elements of 
Oregon’s present land-use planning 
program. It provided the state with the 
means for avoiding the unmanageable 
urban sprawl of other states. The law 
established the Land Conservation and 
Development Commission (LCDC) and 
the Department of Land Conservation. 

The legislative bill also required: 
statewide land-use goals, that city and 
county comprehensive plans comply 
with the statewide land-use goals, coor- 
dination between state agency plans 
and local comprehensive plans, and a 
periodic update of comprehensive plans 
to ensure they reflect changing circum- 
stances and continue to comply with the 
statewide planning goals. 

In the years since, LCDC developed 
19 statewide planning goals that 
address both conservation and develop- 
ment issues. Oregon’s cities and coun- 
ties then developed comprehensive 
plans to comply with the goals. 

But the early planning efforts did 
not give transportation significant atten- 
tion. That caused a lack of coordination 
between local planning processes and 
federal requirements; the development 
of incompatible and inefficient land-use 
patterns; and conflicts between trans- 
portation plans at the state, regional and 
local levels. 

In 1991, ODOT and DLCD complet- 
ed work on a transportation planning 
administrative rule that was designed to 
correct these problems. The result was a 
rule that requires local governments to 
reexamine their transportation plans, 
coordinate their plans with state and 
regional plans, and adopt land-use con- 
trols to assure that the land-use pattern 
and transportation system work together. 

(Next month: Land use and the Oregon 
Transportation Plan.—Editor) 


Honey bee health defended 


(Continued from Page 1) 

When the dogs smell drugs, their 
response is dramatic—including closed- 
mouth breathing, intense sniffing, tail 
wagging, and aggressive biting and 
scratching in the suspect area, he said. 

The drug-sniffing dogs program 
began in 1990, with a one-year $19,000 
federal grant that, combined with 
$28,000 in state money, helped purchase 
and train two dogs to detect illegal 
drugs on commercial trucks, Johnson 
said. 

Although those federal funds since 
have dried up, the two officer-canine 
teams still inspect rigs periodically, 
depending on operational priorities. 
The dogs also are used for drug busts 
involving passenger vehicles, he said. 

Weighmasters at Oregon’s borders 
also have been working with the state 
Department of Agriculture to keep the 
honey bee population healthy. The pro- 
gram, now in its sixth year, is conducted 
primarily at the Klamath Falls and Ash- 
land ports of entry, and occasionally at 
the Farewell Bend and Woodburn 
weigh stations. 

Dave Turner, Commodity Inspec- 
tion Division assistant administrator, 


said Agriculture asked that ODOT's 
Permits and Weighmasters have truck 
drivers who transport honey bees across 
state lines fill out a form at the scales. 
The form, returned to Agriculture, is 
used to prevent the spread of deadly 
diseases and pests. 

Agriculture is “not asking weigh- 
masters to enforce Oregon’s apiary 
law,” Turner said. Rather, weighmasters 
question beekeepers or drivers as to 
items they have listed on a form Agri- 
culture provides. “Your people have 
become our first line of defense. We 
have really grown to count on your 
notification,” he said. 

Jim Cramer, an agricultural com- 
modity inspector, said weighmasters 
gather the names of the apiary truck 
driver and bee owner, the shipment’s 
destination, the quantity of bees being 
transported and whether they are net- 
ted. Bee tracking has prevented the 
spread of American Foul Brood, a dead- 
ly disease, and the Varroa mite, an 
external pest. 

“We're a can-do, will-do organiza- 
tion,” Gyllenskog said. “So when we 
sense we’re needed, we really get 
involved.” 
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Rushing 


Exec honors 
two trainers 


Two ODOT employees were hon- 
ored this summer with the fifth annual 
Investing in People Award. Gene Rush- 
ing, training coordinator/safety officer, 
was selected as Trainer of the Year 
while Craig Holt, Office of Productivity 
manager, was awarded for Service to 
State Training. 

The Investing in People Award 
program, sponsored by the state Execu- 
tive Department, was established five 
years ago to recognize outstanding 
state employees and programs commit- 
ted to employee training and develop- 
ment. Selection of the nominees is 


‘The program was 
established to acknowl- 
edge some of the good 
things happening in 
state government.’ 

— Glen Fahs 


based on their impact or influence on 
others’ growth, job performance and 
productivity, creativity and style, and 
exemplary service to their agency, other 
agencies and the community. 

“The program was established to 
acknowledge some of the good things 
happening in state government”, said 
State Training Coordinator Glen Fahs. 
A Training Council, made up of train- 
ing coordinators from several state 
agencies, organizes the program and 
makes the selections. Nominations are 
encouraged from all state agencies and 
can be made by any state employee. 

This year, the selection committee 
received 35 nominations from various 
state agencies, the highest number of 
nominations ever. Eight of those nomi- 
nations were programs or employees of 
the Department of Transportation. 
Seven awards were presented, includ- 
ing Program of the Year, Training Con- 
sultant(s), Community Training, Ser- 
vice to the State, Trainer of the Year, 
Management Support of Employee 
Development, and Agency of the Year. 

Holt was nominated by Teresa 
McHugh and Mike Marsh from Execu- 
tive Department for his statewide train- 
ing support on the Performance Mea- 
surement Program. Rushing was nomi- 
nated by John Sheldrake of Operations 
for his work with the Maintenance 
Academy pilot program. 

Other ODOT nominees were the 
Maintenance Academy Program, Motor 
Vehicle Representative 1 Training Pro- 
gram, Nuclear Asphalt Content Gauge 
Program, Region 5 Management Team, 
Team Oregon Motorcycle Safety Pro- 
gram, and Office of Productivity. 

In related news, five ODOT 
employees earlier this year were 
among 16 state employees who 
received the Eagle Award, which rec- 
ognizes vision and innovation in state 
government. 

Mison Bowden, Cathy Nelson, 
Laura Wipper and Holt from ODOT’s 
Office of Productivity, and Bob Joerger 
from the Driver and Motor Vehicle Ser- 
vices Branch were recognized by Gov. 
Barbara Roberts and Fred Miller, Exec- 
utive Department director, for their 
efforts in the statewide Performance 
Measurement initiative. 


Like the fax machine, cellular 
telephones are becoming increas- 
ingly commonplace. But unlike the 
fax, cellular phones can distract 
motorists, and quickly lead drivers 
into life-threatening situations. 

ODOT’s Driver and Motor 
Vehicle Services Branch recom- 
mends for drivers who use car 
phones behind the wheel to operate 
them safely and with common 
sense. In heavy traffic conditions, 
for example, drivers should delay 
making and receiving a call until 
traffic thins. Dial the phone only 
when the car is not in motion— 
while waiting for a stop light to 
change or while in a parking space, 
for example, the Oregon Drivers 
Manual suggests. 

DMV also suggests drivers 
learn to operate the phone without 
looking at it. Anything that distracts 
your eyes from the road could be 


dangerous. 
Cellular One, one of the coun- 
try’s largest cellular phone 


providers, recently published addi- 
tional cellular-safety guidelines. 
Among them: 

e Never use a hand-held 
portable phone while driving. 
Hand-held cellular phones can be 
operated hands-free with a conver- 
sion kit. Whatever the situation, 
portable phones should be well- 
secured in case of a sudden stop, 
Cellular One recommends. 

e Use only a hands-free micro- 
phone while driving. This allows 
you to keep both hands on the 
wheel while driving. 

¢ When driving with a cellular 
phone, always make safe driving 
your highest priority. Buckle your 
safety belt. Keep your hands on the 
wheel and your eyes on the road. 


Fair booth 
consolidated 


If you attended the Oregon State 
Fair in recent years, you may have visit- 
ed a Motor Vehicles Division booth, a 
second operated by the Traffic Safety 
Division and another for ODOT. This 
year’s State Fair, held now through 
Sept. 7, has all three booths combined 
into one, a reflection of ODOT’s move 
toward a single transportation agency. 

At the unified booth, coordinated 
by Traffic Safety, is a driving simulator 
that is being guided by the Oregon 
Traffic Safety Education Assoc., a 
demonstration on the proper use of a 
child safety seat, a computer game and 
a wheel of safety. Employees staffing 
the booth will distribute ODOT’s 
“Give ‘Em a Brake” work zone safety 
campaign materials, DMV publica- 
tions, maps and other department 
brochures. 

ODOT is participating in Grand 
Safety Station, now celebrating its sec- 
ond year at the State Fair, located inside 
the yellow gate entrance off Silverton 
Road. Grand Safety Station is spon- 
sored by the Public Utility Commission, 
Operation Lifesaver and Southern 
Pacific Railroad. 


RETIREMENTS 


Kenneth Rolfe, principal 
executive manager D, Highway, 
Salem, retired in August after 31 


years of service. 

Betty Vinarskai, office spe- 
cialist 2, Motor Vehicles, Salem, 
retired in August after eight years 
of service. 


DMV: Keep hands on wheel 


Fred Mitchell, a highway maintenance supervisor, tests a hand-held cellular 
telephone during a stop on Interstate 5 near Salem. 


Driver and Motor Vehicle Services 


Melody McCarty, data entry operator to office special- 
ist 2, Salem. 

Michelle Silbernagel, office specialist 1 to office spe- 
cialist 2, Salem. 

Clara Jean Gomez, data entry operator to office special- 
ist 2, Salem. 

Sandra Walker, data entry operator to office specialist 
2, Salem. 

Susan Kanode, cashier 2 to office specialist 2, Salem. 
Jack Jines, office assistant 2 to office specialist 1, Salem. 


Highway 


Jack Withers 
Exploration Specialist 2 


Wade Ansell, engineering specialist 2, Hermiston, to EN oyster 


associate transportation engineer, Troutdale. 

Chris Bailey, engineering specialist 1, Salem, to associate transportation engineer, 
Portland. 

Sandra Cunha, office specialist 1 to engineering specialist (entry level), Ontario. 
David Davies, associate transportation engineer to transportation engineer 1, Salem. 
Raymond Herrera, transporter to engineering specialist 1, Portland. 

Daniel Harrington, weighmaster 2, Cascade Locks, to public service representative 4, 
Roseburg. / 

Daniel Johnson, engineering specialist 1 to engineering specialist 2, Hermiston. 

John Linson, highway maintenance assistant supervisor, Shady, to highway mainte- 
nance supervisor 2, Santiam. 

Linda Riglemon-Hoover, engineering specialist 1, Portland, to associate transporta- 
tion engineer, Salem. 

George Ruby, associate transportation engineer to transportation engineer 1, Hermis- 
ton. 

Timothy Thomas, highway maintenance specialist to highway maintenance assistant 
supervisor, Milwaukie. 

Tom Woodward, highway maintenance assistant supervisor to highway mainte- 
nance supervisor 2, Sylvan. 

Jack Withers, exploration specialist 1 to exploration specialist 2, Salem. 

Maxine Wyatt, office specialist 1 to engineering specialist 1, La Grande. 
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PROFILE: RON SCHEELE 


Riding the transportation air waves 


By ANDY BOOZ 
Via Managing Editor 

They call him the producer. But he 
does so much more. 

A roll-up-your-sleeves kind of pro- 
ducer, Ron Scheele is at the center of the 
department's two broadcast programs— 
the bimonthly video “ODOT On The 
Move” and the Radio News Service, a 
twice-weekly news feed for Oregon 
radio stations. 

Far more than your 5 o’clock news 
talking head, Scheele, like a newspaper- 
man, is familiar with the sweat and toil 
that comes with putting a video on the 
streets. Beyond the technical demands 
of video and radio production, his job 


‘Some people would 
ask me why | didn’t 
report more good news. 
But then they always 
tuned in to find out the 
misfortunes of others.’ 
—Ron Scheele 


takes careful planning, an appreciation 
of his listening and viewing audience, 
and a love for the journalism profession. 
In the four years Scheele has been 
with ODOT, he has learned to pool the 
collective talents of a team of writers 
and video photographers to provide 
accurate and fair news coverage. 
Scheele first tested his journalistic 
curiosities as a sports reporter for his 
hometown’s junior high student news- 
paper, the “Crowfoot Flash,” in 
Lebanon, Oregon, a pursuit which at the 
time seemed a natural extension of his 
love for basketball. At Oregon State 


On camera and behind the microphone, Ron Scheele 
focuses on issues that appeal to the diverse ODOT 


workforce. 


University, he fed his hunger for sports 
as a sports reporter for the school’s 
radio station and a local cable TV sta- 
tion, while also competing on Oregon 
State’s junior varsity basketball team. 

In his junior and senior years, when 
his course load intensified, Scheele 
teamed up with a friend to produce an 
alternative talk show that mixed music 
with offbeat humor. “It was amazing we 
had any listeners, considering the show 
began at 6 o’clock Saturday mornings. 
But we did, because people called,” he 
said. “We tried to be funny. Sometimes 
we probably were.” 

The offbeat radio show provided 
Scheele with a release—a “chance to be 
somebody else,” as he describes it. 

Shortly after graduating from OSU 
in 1984, broadcast journalism was 
deglamorized in Scheele’s eyes, when 
he found radio jobs demanding yet low- 
paying. By day, he pursued news stories 
for an Astoria AM country music radio 
station. By night, he waited tables. 

Despite starting his mornings at 
4:30 and continuing his day until 10:30 
that evening, Scheele pursued his desire 
to provide his audience with honest, 
accurate and fair news coverage. As he 
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Ron Scheele, producer of the video program “ODOT On The Move,” gets up close 
and personal in the ODOT Photo Services video editing booth (above). Right: 
Between shoots, Scheele and video photographer Ted Burney discuss their 
approach to issues concerning ODOT employees. 


was reporting on the big stories—the 
space shuttle Challenge disaster, for 
example—he listened intently to what 
news his listeners wanted. News cover- 
age of local government, police and fires 
got priority play. 

“Some people would ask me why I 
didn’t report more good news. But then 
they always tuned in to find out the mis- 
fortunes of others,” 
Scheele said. “People 
would call me at the stu- 
dio and tell me about the 
big fish they caught that 
day. They were con- 
vinced that was a hot 
story, and I tried to con- 
vince them otherwise. If 
I got a call about a traffic 
accident in downtown 
Astoria, I’d say, ‘OK, but 
did anybody die?’” 

“Sure, I covered the 
smaller stories, too, but 
only on a limited basis. 
Because I have a 
tremendous amount of 
pride in my work, I have 
to be fair and objective.” 
Outside his work, 
Scheele stayed connect- 
ed with the community as announcer for 
the local sports teams and coach of the 
Warrenton High School junior varsity 
basketball team. 

That job followed others—a year 
each at Lebanon and Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, radio stations, each stop requir- 
ing evening waiter jobs to supplement 
his income. “My style of living was 


Since she retired from Motor 
Vehicles as a clerical specialist in 1986, 
Jean (Zola) Smalley, of Salem, has 
traveled to Spokane, Wash., California 
and throughout Oregon to keep in 
touch with family and relatives. With 
six children, 23 grandchildren and 
eight great-grandchildren, that’s near- 
ly a full-time job. 

Jean devotes much of her energy 
to civic organizations, as she’s now 
vice president of her local American 
Legion Auxiliary’s honor society and 
stays active in the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. Those leadership roles have her 


higher than my income,” he said. 

The winter of 1988 had him yearning 
to return to Oregon. At ODOT, he began 
producing news segments for radio sta- 
tions to broadcast. In addition to fielding 
news media calls, his responsibilities 
since have expanded to include the 
“ODOT On The Move” video program. 

Since he took on the added respon- 
sibilities of producing ODOT’s video, 
the number of video programs pro- 
duced by the department’s Public 
Affairs group has declined. Two of 
those programs, one focused on DMV 
news and another on Highway, were 
folded into “ODOT On the Move” as 
the department reorganized and inte- 
grated its transportation modes. Scheele 
recognized that change, even when it 
meant a compression of air time, didn’t 
have to meant a decline in quality. And 
with each new production, he sets out to 
prove just that. 

Video work, particularly, has 
taught him the value of the teamwork 
needed to convey ideas and issues into 
footage worth watching. Scheele keeps 
in touch with Public Affairs’ writers 
covering components of ODOT to 
understand the breadth of the depart- 
ment’s issues. He researches and writes 
the video scripts and, together with two 
video photographers, arranges each 
program’s shoots. 

Although Scheele constantly finds 
himself haunted by deadlines, there 
generally is less monotony and, conse- 
quently, less danger of getting into a rut 
in his job than in mainstream broadcast 
circles. Like the reporter who senses 


RETIREES REPORT 


frequently traveling around the state. 
A bowling enthusiast, Jean usually 
is on two or three leagues at a time, yet 
she finds time to regularly attend lun- 
cheons for retired DMV employees. And 
when she needs to get away from the 
city life, she heads to the Little North 
Fork River, where she has a trailer. 
John Widmer, who retired as a 
program coordinator for Highway in 
1989, travels south each winter in his 
fifth-wheel trailer to the Indio and 
Palm Springs area along with his wife 
Helen. Whether in California during 
the colder months or at their Salem 


accomplishment when his story makes 
print, being a broadcast journalist pro- 
vides him the delight of having a hand 
in assembling a package of news fea- 
tures and in-depth pieces. 

When a major earthquake rocked 
San Francisco and collapsed one of its 
major freeways, Scheele focused his story 
on how Oregon’s state bridge engineer 
headed south to help in the aftermath. 
That’s what keeps his job challenging— 
pursuing the local angle, the piece of 
news that demands attention. 

Whether the format is radio or 
video, Scheele remains keenly aware of 
how long it takes to gain the public’s 
respect—and how quickly credibility 
can be lost—through chronicling the 
lives and issues of its viewers, listeners 
and readers in an accurate, complete 
and even-handed manner. 

News coverage isn’t too far 
removed from the sports playing field, 
Scheele believes. 

“My coach probably taught more 
than any other teacher: Be dedicated, stay 
competitive and play fair. If you follow 
those principles, you’re bound to suc- 
ceed. And you'll have a good time, too.” 


home, they both 
golf. 

Each spring, 
they fish on 
Paulina Lake, 
and this year 
their children 
and families 
joined them for 
two weeks of 
angling. John at- 
tends the quar- 
terly Highway Retirees luncheons 
when possible and also stays active in 
Oregon PERS Retirees, Inc. 


Widmer 
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What services do you think are 
the most appropriate for ODOT 
to provide? What services 
should we get out of? 


Roxanne Graves 
Weighmaster 2 
Farewell Bend Port of Entry 


Roxanne Graves 


The ones I feel are the most 
appropriate are truck safety 
and weighing, pothole patch- 
ing, sanding, plowing and 
the litter patrol because we 
have to have clean highways. 
I can’t think of any service 
we should get out of except 
maybe the employee assis- 
tance program, but that’s 
only because I don’t use it. 


Mike Pfau 
Designer 
Highway Region 4 
Bend 


Don Lowe 


Engineering Specialist 3 
Highway 
Newport 


Don Lowe 


The most important service 
that ODOT can provide to 
satisfy the public is giving 
them a good job. We need to 
see that taxpayers get their 
money’s worth. That's about 
the best service that a state 
employee can give. 


Jim Gierke 

Motor Vehicle 
Representative 3 

Driver and Motor Vehicle 
Services 

Beaverton 


J.X. Wilson 
Highway Region 5 Engineer 
La Grande 


J.X. Wilson 


We have to focus on long- 
term strategies for phasing in 
modes of transportation 
other than highways. It’s cru- 
cial that our overall planning 
effort makes sure we don’t 
divert emphasis from high- 
ways before other modes are 
ready to come on-line. We 
could privatize maintenance 
of safety rest areas, and I see 
a logical trend toward con- 
tracting out activities other 
than routine maintenance. 
Other services that would be 
more effective and economi- 
cal to privatize should 
emerge from ODOT’s reorga- 
nization. 


Steve Green 

Highway Right of Way 
Manager 

Salem 


Nita Wood 
Restricted License Unit 
Supervisor 
Driver and Motor Vehicle 
Services, Salem 


Nita Wood 


Any service that cannot be 
provided by other organiza- 
tions more economically and 
efficiently and only those 
services which are directly 
related to our business— 
transportation, traffic safety 
and licensing. Ancillary ser- 
vices, such as the motor-voter 
law, issuing Sno-Park per- 
mits, the Oregon Donor Pro- 
gram and emission inspec- 
tions, should be provided by 
private organizations or by 
organizations to which they 
are more closely related. 


Sally Maxwell 
Accounting Technician 
ODOT Financial Services 
Salem 


Sally Maxwell 


I would like to see ODOT 
offer services like bicultural 
classes that would help peo- 
ple learn about various cul- 
tures. I also would like to see 
classes that would teach 
employees sign language, 
how to use the telecommuni- 
cation devices for the deaf 
and other communication 


methods. 


Be 


Dwight Apple 


oe Hearings Branch Manager 
Julie Holbrook : Driver and Motor Vehicle Services 
Motor Vehicle Representative 1 Salem 
Driver and Motor Vehicle Services 
Gresham 
Jim Gierke Mike Pfau Julie Holbrook Steve Green Dwight Apple 
In our case, testing and docu- Highway design is essential, In general, I think the ser- Although I believe ODOT We need to provide more 


ment processing certainly 
need to be done. We do more 
testing than other offices, and 
there is no way that we can- 
not provide this service. We 
could eliminate getting clear- 
ances from outside the state 
for customers who have lost 
their driver licenses and giv- 
ing oral tests, which take so 
much time. 


and that is what we do. I 
think all the programs going 
on now are essential and | 
don’t see any waste of time 
or money going on. I don’t 
see any service that we 
should get out of. 


vices that ODOT provides 
now are appropriate. I do feel 
that, with Oregon’s growing 
population, we need to place 
more emphasis on improving 
our highways and local roads 
without destroying Oregon's 
scenic beauty or taking away 
from our quality of life. 


employees could take on any 
task and do a better job than 
any other state agency, I 
think all the services our 
department provides are 
appropriate. However, I 
would like to see us placing 
more emphasis on providing 
mass transit, high-speed rail 
and other non-highway 
transportation facilities to 
Oregonians. 


information and access points 
for the public to be made 
aware Of the variety of ser- 
vices ODOT performs. ODOT 
also should create opportuni- 
ties for discussion with the 
public rather than just 
responding to problems. I 
cannot think of any areas that 
we should get out of. 


